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the rank and file of the comic-opera stage. Morals, in that sense,
have not half so much to do with the question as manners. Young
women of sensibility and refinement, natural or cultivated, know
too little of stage morals to care much about them; but they object
none the less to throw in their lot with a regiment of girls who
are studiedly and purposely slangy of speech and brazen of bear-
ing, absurdly conscious of being alluringly dressed and much
stared at, and quite incapable of comprehending their artistic
function and respecting themselves for discharging it. Now at the
Comedy Theatre not only do the principals look like cultivated,
decent people, but when they stand among the chorus they seem
to be moving in their own set. This is a managerial feat to be
proud of: it raises the standard of respectability for comic opera
in the very department where the want of it is most odious and
most rampant. If Mr Carr's experiment meets with the success it
deserves, he and Mr D'Oyly Carte between them will have done
much to put the rowdiness of the ordinary comic-opera chorus
out of countenance and out of fashion.

The stage is the most exclusive profession in the world; and
that being so, and necessarily so, there is no reason why we
should hesitate to insist on a high standard of manners there. The
merest novice in the chorus expects twenty-five shillings a week
as a minimum wage; and a man expects thirty. Considering the
degree of address and appearance exacted from young women in
shops and restaurants who get much worse paid and have to
work abominably long hours, I cannot see why so much less
social amenity should be expected from a lady of the chorus than
from a parlormaid.

On die whole, Mr Carr has reason to congratulate himself. The
subject of the opera is an ideal one for his purpose; and his
company, his dresses, and his scenery illustrate it in a highly
artistic way, the stage spectacle having the quality of a good
picture-book. Mr Buchanan has gone to play rather than to work
in making an opera-book of the legend; but Mr Buchanan's
imagination never fails him: no matter what he writes, or even
how he writes, he can always put the story-teller's spell on us,
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